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The development of interaction -skills is particularly 
well suited to the English classroom, especially one devoted to 
literature study. Through various interaction exercises, the student 
becomes sensitive to nonverbal messages, is enabled to reveal l^is 
feelings about himself, and can develop a sense of the relevancy of 
literature to the world as he sees it. Helping students become 
acquainted when forming new groups are the "identity reflection" and 
"preparticipation self-analysis" exercises; a "decision making" 
exercise based on a particular topic or story .helps students relate 
personally to the subject matter; and the students are given practice 
in discussion skills through the "triad problem" exercise, which 
involves two-way communication^-those group members whp present t^e 
problem and those who receive it — plus an observer who provides 
necessary feedback. Such projects have proved valuable in achieving 
effective educational aims. (A list of references is included.)} 
(OM) 
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The grov/ing use of interaction exercises in schools today 
is an outsrovrth of the current concern for man's ability to 
assimilate himself into various grouios and to' relate to others 
effectively. This is not a new objective of education, but 
until recently, educators have devoted little time or effort 
v/ithin the classroom to the affective domain. The realization 
that a student's emotional and social growth are as important, 
if not more so, than his intellectual development has led bo 
the inclusion of sensitivity education in the classroom. 

The Ford-Esalen project instituted in I968 in selected 
California schools vias one of the first projects to combine 
affective learning vvith the traditional curriculum. Its 
success led to the developm.ent of other such projects through- 
out the country. Some of those undertaken in the high school 
English classroOiTi indicate the value of using interaction 
techniques to break the barriers to discussion. 

A project at Horton Watkins High School in East St. Louis 
was developed by Gene Stanford and Dr. Gordon Garrett using 
experim.ental groups, who vrere exposed' to sensitivity education, 
and control groups, v/ho were not. It was considered a success, 
because students in experimental groups not only learned the 
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cognitive liln^^li ph subject matter but developed their personal 
and social avraroness as v;ell. 

/ui American literature teachlns team at East Noble High 
School , Kendall ville , Indiana, developed a group dynamics 
unit for their classes that vras considered so successful 
it is noK included in the English curriculum of every student 
at the sophomore level. Both of these projects used follov:~up 
questionnaires which indicated th^it the students exposed to 
the interaction techniques felt they had developed more 
self-avjareness and sensitivity to others, learned more from 
this class than from other previous English classes, enjoyed 
this class more than any other, and increased their abilities 
in group vrork. 

The English classroom, particularly one devoted to 
the teaching of literature, lends itself naturally to the 
development of interaction skills. It is here that the 
student can learn to "read" non-verbal messages, v^hich are 
often in direct contrast to v:hat is being said aloud and 
vrhich are frequently more effective than v7ord s in communicating 
feelings. It is in this classroom that the student can 
reveal how he feels about himself, others or the world about 
him through open-ended discussions and interaction exercises. 
The English classroom is a natural setting for the use of 
discussion techniques which allov; the student to develop his 
ovjn sense of the relevancy of literature to the "real" world, 

V/hat kind s of interaction eyerci ses are suited for the 
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Enslish classroom? Those V7hi oh help students get acquainted 
vrhen forming; nevj groups^, those vjhich help students relate to 
the subject Tiatter in personal V7ays, and those vjhich provide 
practice in discussion skills^ 

The folloKing exercise is helpful in starting a nev; 
group or in units related to the theme of identity^ It 
is suitable for students in grades three through tvzelve 
and can be used in classes vrith as many as thirty students. 



Procedure: Usin^; any or all of the figures below 



in any sequence or pattern, create a 
d esign, pi c ture or me s sage which 
reveals something about your identity. 
Figures may be used more than once 
and in any size. 



Analysis: After everyone has com.nleted his 

design, have him shovr it to the group 
and explain hovj it reflects who he is. 



Discuss related questions, such as: 
What does the uniqueness of the 

designs say about identity? 
Is what we do who vre are? 
Is hov; \ie look v^ho we are? 



Materials: Blank sheets of paoer for students. 
The folloviing exercise was created by Stuart Atkins and 
Thatcher Allen for the National Training Laboratories Institute 
and is designed for starting groups, concluding groups, or 
taking inventory of groups. 



IDENTITY HEFLECTION 
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PRE-PARTICIFATION SEr.?-.:.WALYSIS 

Procedure: Allovr .jroun rneiTibers time to fill in 

their responses to each of the state- 
ments in a foursome. Share resoonses 
throu^:5h 10 minute interaction periods 
betvreen foursomes.' 



1. When I enter a nev7 grouo, I feel 

2. \Jhen a group starts ^ I 

3. VJhen o^oole first meet me, they 

4. When I'm in a new group, I feel most comfortable 
VJhen 

(10 minutes for interaction) 

5. VJhen peoole rem.ain silent, I feel 

6. When someone does all the talking, I 

?• I feel most productive v;hen a leader 

8. I feel annovpd v/hen the leader 

( 10 mi nutes ) 

9. I feel vjithdravm when 

10. In a group, I am most afraid of 

11. When someone feels hurt, I 

12. I am hurt raos'ij easily vihen 

( 10 minutes ) 

13. I feel loneliest in a group when 

14^ Those who really know me think I am 

15. I trust those w^ho 

16. I am saddest when 

(10 minutes) 

17. I feel closest to others when 

18. People like me v;hen I 

19. Love is 

20. I feel loved most vrhen 

( 10 mi nutes ) 

21. If I could do it all over again 

22. My greatest strength is 

23. I could be 

24. I am ^_ 

(10 minutes) 

In using the exercise above to start high school grouos, 
the teacher may wish to use only the first few statements as 
the latter ones can reveal deoths of feelings v:hich a nevj 
group or i nexperienced teacher could find difficulty in 
handling. Groups using this exercise should be limited 
in size to vrork effectively; those ranging in number between 
six and fifteen would v7ork well. 
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An eya.7}ple of an eyercise direct.ly related to a 

literature unit on science fiction or the theme of values 

is the follov7in£, vrhich involves decision making as an. 

individual and as a group member. It could be used for 

the discussion of such stories as Bradbury's "The Plying 

Machine'' or Van Tilburg Clark's "The Portable Phonograph''. 

POPULATING A NEW PLANET 

A Decision Haking Exercise 

Procedure: Using the follovzing information 

make an individual decision; then, 
using consensus, make a group 
decision. 

Situation: A nuclear v;ar vrhlch vrill annihilate 
the entire human race is about to 
occur. Your country has develoned 
a rocket ship vrhich can take only 
three passengers, in additon to 
its three member crev/, to another 
planet. You are a member of a 
special task force V7hich must select 
the three passengers from the follovr- 
ing list. Assuming that each is an 
eypert in his field, rank the three 
you vrould send in order of their 
value in starting a nev7 society. 
One of the crev? members, the r>oet 
and' the educator are females; the 
rest are males. 

1. An atomic scientist 

2. A doctor (general oractioneer) 

3. A military genius 

4. A political statesman 

^ 5. A Christian evangelist 

6. A social psychologist 

7. A musical composer 

8. A Doet 

9. A business magnate 

10. An educator 

11. An inventor of intricate mechanisms 

12. A court Justice 



Analysis: Allov: the groun to discuss their choices 
and to form a consensus as to which 
three should be t^rken. 
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Discuss hovi the choices made both 
by individuals and the group reflect 
the values olaced on society' s members 
and their roles. 

The decision making exercise just described is also 

good for observing group processes in arriving at a 

consensus. Using the teacher or other students as 

observers \jho give no n- judgmental feedback to the group 

on hovr. it functioned can helo the group evaluate the 

effectiveness of the interaction process. This exercise 

is suited best for groups numbering fifteen or less and 

for junior high and high school level students. 

The third area for employing interaction techniques 

in English is in developing discussion skills. The triad 

problem exercise helps students understand the importance 

of the • tViO-vray communication process of relating a problem 

and listening to one. The purpose of the third member of 

the triad is to help develop observation skills and to 

provide valuable feedback for the members presenting and 

receiving the problem, 

TRIAD PHOBLEM EXERCI3S 

Procedure: Form the class into clusters of 

three and have each member assum.e 
one of the follovring roles: prob- 
lem giver, problem adviser, a-nd 
observer. These roles vrill be inter- 
changed so that each oerson v/ill 
serve in each role. 

Stage ^M: The problem giver is to present a 
problem to the adviser. The prob- 
lem, may or may not be related to 
the class or school, but it must be 
one vrith vihich he thinks the adviser 
can helo. 
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The adviser's role is to listen to 
the problerr. silently. 

The obsor'ver listens silently. 

Stage //2: The adviser restates the problem 

before offering advice. This must 
be done to the satisfaction of the 
problem giver. He then proceeds to 
offer a solution to the problem. 

The problem giver may interact vxith 
the adviser in this staje to clarify 
his statement of the \:>roblem5 but 
he is to listen silently to the 
solution presentation. 

The observer continues his silent 
role. 

Stage #3: The observer m.akes notations on an 
observation sheet provided him and 
reveals these to the giver and 
ad vi ser . Hi s feed back should re- 
flect the process in a non^ judgmental 
vjay as he saw it. He is not con- 
cerned Vsath offering a solution to 
the problem or an opinion of hovr it 
could have been stated, but to 
describe the interaction vjhich took 
place. 

The problem giver and adviser listen 
silently. 

Analysis: All triad members should discuss 

vrhat happened in the session to see 
hov; their communications skills 
could be improved. Questions' such 
as the folloviing can be used: 

Was it easy or difficult to state 
the problem without receiving verbal 
response? 

Did the adviser hear vrhat you thought 
you said? 

Did you have difficulty in listening 
to others and trying to formulate your 
thoughts at the same time? 

Were you frustrated vihen you had to 
remain silent? 
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The follov^^ins observation sheet can be provided 
for use vrith the foregoing exercise. A classroom demon- 
stration usin^i an experienced observer vrould be helpful 
before the technique is undertaken by the entire class. 
The use of a video tape recording of the presentation 
could be used to sho\\^ the basis for the observations made. 
TRIAD OBSERVATION SHEET 

Check the aspects belovj which you observe taking- 
place in the communication process. 

Verbal Process - Problem Giver 

Stated problem in terms adviser could understand 

Restated asoects of problem for clarification 

(Stage #1) 

Repeated aspects of the problem v?hich adviser 

already understood 
Stated problem in a manner vihich adviser could 

f olio vr( Rate of speech, logical oresentation) 
Gave sufficient information so adviser could 

offer solution 
Other aspects observed 



Verbal Process - Problem Adviser 

^ Restated problem to the giver's satisfaction the 

first time 

Offered solutions which were presented in a 

manner the giver could follovr 

Used language the giver could understand 

Other aspects observed 

Check the behavior belov7 vrhich you observed as part 
of the process. 3e as specific as possible in 
describing what you savj. 

Non-Verbal Process - P roblem Giver and Problem Adviser 

G A uSpecif ic oehavior 

Direct and continuous 

Eva s i V e 

Little or None 

Other (describe) 



Type 
Eye Contact 
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Tone of Voice Even 

3ro k e n 



Other (describe) 



Gestures Natural 

Forced 



Di stracting 
Other (describe) 



Facial Expression Relaxed 

Tense 



Jovial 
]Sad 
"Angry 

^Other (describe) 



All of the exercises presented here are examples 
of those Vvhich can be used in the classroor;], A teacher 
may v/ant to develop his ov;n, although there are ^ few 
excellent sources vjhich present a wide variety of inter- 
action techniques suitable for the English classroom. 
The ■ paperback, 5 e 1 f - A vr a r e n e s s Through Groun Dynamics by 
Richard Reichert, presents several techniques in relation- 
ship to various themes, .The follovring tvjo sources are 
primarily devoted to discussion skills but are adaptable 
to literature units as T/ell: Ten Interaction Exerci ses 
for the Classroom by Dorothy J, Kial and Stanley Jacobson, 
and Learning Discussion Skills Throug h vGames by Gene Stanford 
and Barbara Dodds Stanford. (A complete list of these and 
related soui'ces vrith publishers follows,) 

Interaction projects in the schools are proving success- 
ful in achieving the affective aims of education. Considering 
the fact that modern man meets more peoole in one week than 
feudal man did in a year or even a lifetime, educators can 
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no lon-^er ignore the importance of human .relations training. 
This phenomenurn tofjether vjith other ideas about the accel- 
eration and duration of human relationships is explored by 
Alvin Toffler in his book, Future Shock . If youth are to 
be equipped to handle the s^oviing social and emotional 
problems they vjill face, sensitivity education must be a 
part of their schooling. The English Classroom is the 
logical place to include this important aspect of education. 
Eng'lish teachers v:ho have not already done so should begin 
developing techniques or using those available as part 
of the curriculum. 
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